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At Education Northwest 


Alaska Native Students as English Learner Students: 
Examining Patterns in Identification, Classification, 
Service Provision, and Reclassification 


Strengthening supports for Alaska Native students who are classified as English learner (EL) students is a key priori- 
ty for Alaska’s education leaders. Because policy and research nationally have focused on the needs and experienc- 
es of immigrant-origin EL students, there are critical gaps in understanding how EL policies function for Indigenous 
students.’ In Alaska, where Alaska Native students constitute the largest racial/ethnic group of EL students, it is 
an open question whether and how EL policies and services meet the unique needs of Indigenous EL students. A 
stronger understanding of how Alaska Native students experience EL identification, classification, service provi- 
sion, and reclassification can guide policy and research efforts to ensure that these students receive appropriate 
supports for heritage language, English language, and academic development. 


Conducted in partnership with Alaska education leaders, this study offers Alaska state and district leaders, fam- 
ilies, and communities information about the percentage and characteristics of Alaska Native kindergarten stu- 
dents who are classified as EL students, EL identification and classification practices in four districts, and EL service 
provision in all districts with at least one school with eight or more EL students. This study also examined reclassi- 
fication of EL students as English proficient, including how long it takes Alaska Native EL students to be reclassified 
compared with other students and what factors are associated with that timing. 


Key findings 


¢ From 2011/12 to 2018/19 roughly a quarter of Alaska Native kindergarten students were classified as EL stu- 
dents, in a variety of schools and districts with diverse backgrounds and characteristics. On average, however, 
the percentage of kindergarten students who were Alaska Native EL students was highest in schools that were 
rural, schools that had higher rates of economic disadvantage, and schools that employed fewer (if any) English 
as a second language teachers. 


e EL identification and classification processes in four districts did not vary between Alaska Native and non- 
Alaska Native students. Federal law defines EL status differently for Indigenous and non-Indigenous students, 
yet EL identification processes were the same for both sets of students. 


e Less than a third of district EL service plans described policies and services directed specifically toward Alaska 
Native EL students. These included heritage language programs, community outreach, and collaboration between 
district Alaska Native education programs and EL programs. In interviews, EL service directors in four districts 
noted limited financial and human resources as constraints on EL services. 


¢ From 2011/12 to 2018/19 only 11 percent of Alaska Native students classified as EL students in kindergarten 
were reclassified by the end of grade 7 compared with 30 percent of their non—Alaska Native EL peers. 
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